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If this discussion makes the problem any clearer, the reader owes it 

to my colleague, Dr. Tsanoff, for his lucid and gracious criticism. 

John E. Boodin. 
The University of Kansas. 

REJOINDER. 

Professor Boodin's restatement of the laws of consistency and of 
totality leads me only to repeat my appreciation of his plea for epistemo- 
logical unity and coherence. His present formulation of the 'subject- 
object law' and of the law of finitude makes his position somewhat clearer. 
Professor Boodin correctly points out the necessity of recognizing what 
he calls the volitional character of the thought-referent, — that is, I take 
it, the dynamic solidarity of thought and will in concrete experience. 
He explicitly declares that such a "systematic, personal experience" must 
be held valid as an epistemological ideal. In his restatement, again, of 
the law of finitude, Professor Boodin plainly admits that the attempt 
to prove the existence of a universe of absolute chance would be self- 
contradictory; that is, that, if our study of the philosophical universe 
is to be fruitful epistemologically, we must proceed throughout upon the 
basis that experience is an immanently coherent system. The higher 
truth must be the completion, not the denial and violation of the lower 
truth. 

The 'universe' for the epistemologist is the systematic, organic, dynamic 
experience, which we can profitably study from the point of view of the 
mutually implicative relations which obtain in it. In so far, then, Pro- 
fessor Boodin and myself seem to be in substantial agreement. Indeed, 
so long as problems frankly epistemological are under consideration, I 
can follow him quite closely. But, if one reads again his exposition of the 
four epistemological laws, one finds everywhere a string attached. Pro- 
fessor Boodin is always careful to add that, while this law and that are 
valid for epistemology, they need not necessarily hold for metaphysics. 
There is no need of quoting any passages here: Professor Boodin's Reply 
is before the reader's eyes. My main criticism of his position was and is 
precisely concerning this very point. What Professor Boodin calls "abso- 
lute truth" is, by his own statement, to be regarded "as the completion 
of our [epistemological] demands, not as a violation of them." Never- 
theless, because I maintain the position implied in this and similar state- 
ments of his own epistemological principles; that is, because I insist 
that philosophy must be of one piece, that epistemology cannot be one 
thing, and metaphysics another; because I insist that the 'laws of meta- 
physics' must be the completion, not the violation, of the laws of episte- 
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mology, — Professor Boodin characterizes me as an "absolute idealist," 
who merely "accepts the ontological absolute as a postulate." 

I must protest emphatically against the ontological absolutism with 
which Professor Boodin burdens my position. It is hard to see how any 
part of my Discussion could have been so utterly misunderstood. It is 
precisely against ontological absolutism of any sort, — rationalistic or irra- 
tionalistic, — that I was and am contending. I distinctly protested 
against any "ontologizing excursions," 1 insisting that "metaphysical prior- 
ity avails nothing unless warranted by epistemological considerations." 2 
Indeed, the term 'Absolute' is not to be found in my Discussion. 

Whether what Professor Boodin himself calls "the hypothesis of the 
universe as an absolute experience" can or cannot "be settled a priori" 
I am unable to answer until I know what Professor Boodin himself means 
by 'absolute.' 'Absolutism,' unfortunately, may thrive on any philo- 
sophical soil, — logical or alogical. Idealism has no monopoly of absolu- 
tism ; idealism is by no means necessarily absolutistic. Indeed, the dis- 
cussion of any abstract 'Absolute' becomes meaningless, once the philo- 
sophical position for which I was contending is fully grasped. As I said, 
"The prime demand of philosophy is that experience should be studied 
in the light of its systematic unity and concrete organization." 3 To insist, 
as I did, that the 'Reality' of philosophy must be intelligible, dynamic 
experience, if the philosophical problem is to have any real meaning at 
all, by no means involves the out-and-out assumption of a metaphysical 
creed. Far from "assuming a metaphysical theory as a condition of our 
search for truth," as Professor Boodin suggests that I do, I would insist 
that 'metaphysics' means nothing apart from epistemology. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that, agreeing as I do in the main with Professor 
Boodin's epistemological presuppositions, I insist that they are ipso facto 
metaphysical presuppositions. And if Professor Boodin does not see his 
way clear to follow the logic of his professedly unitary epistemology, and 
demands a new philosophical compass when he embarks upon the sea 
metaphysical, it would then seem that it is he, and not I, who harbors 
an ontological absolute in his system. How can Professor Boodin de- 
mand any "proof" of his metaphysical principles, if he lacks confidence 
in the only method of philosophical procedure which, on his own state- 
ment, has proved fruitful in our study of experience? 

Absolutism, in any form, is the result of separating experience from 
reality. We may regard thought as appearance and will as the Real, 
or vice versa: in either case we are sure to land in a dualism which robs 

j Phil. Rev., Vol. XIX, p. 637. 

*Ibid., p. 638. Hbid., p. 637. 
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our theory of experience of all ultimate meaning. The 'Absolute,' what- 
ever it is, can and must justify its title only before the bar of epistemology. 
The philosophy of concrete experience is not threatened with absolutism, 
precisely because it does not enter upon what Professor Boodin himself 
calls "the self-contradictory task of attempting to define the (by hy- 
pothesis) undefinable." 

This is my attitude towards Professor Boodin's account of The Nature 
of Truth. I contend mainly against the unwarrantable and fatal separa- 
tion of metaphysics from epistemology. All that is demanded is "the 
recognition of the standpoint of rational intelligibility and organic unity 
as the criteria of philosophical 'reality.' " x The battle of idealism is not 
a battle over a philosophical trademark. If the voluntarist, accepting the 
concrete intelligibility of experience as a philosophical sine qua non, can 
endow the term 'will' with a connotation broad enough to embrace 
not only the dynamic character of experience but also its coherent 
rationality, if his 'will' can mean to him what 'thought' means to me, 
namely, "dynamic, rational, intelligible experience," I would have no 
objections to using his terminology, provided we understand what we 
mean. The idealist not only does not deny the volitional element in 
experience, but he insists on its being recognized. The cognitive, the 
volitional, and the aesthetic, however, are one and all abstractions. No 
one of them is The Real. To be sure, we must abstract, if we are to study 
experience at all. Our philosophical problems demand the emphasizing, 
now of the cognitive, now of the volitional, now of the aesthetic. But 
we must keep in mind throughout the fact that we are abstracting; we 
must remember that our basis is concrete experience, and that the goal 
of philosophy is the progressive organization and concrete growing-into- 
each-other of the various aspects of experience which we isolate for 
special study and abstract formulation. 

The main difficulty between Professor Boodin and myself, therefore, 
seems to be, not that I would assume my ontological absolute, — far from 
it. It is rather that, insisting as I do on the organic unity of all epistemol- 
ogy and 'ontology,' i. e., of experience and reality, I am unable to regard 
thought as a game that the pilgrim indulges in who travels to the land 
of Will and Faith. The sciences confirm the old Viking wisdom that 
"there is not only one way to the realm of the Gods"; but we must not 
turn epistemological apostates and demand a new guide-book when we 
reach the gates of Valhalla. To insist that concrete experience is the 
real basis of all scientific and philosophical abstractions, is not to "annul 
distinctions." Professor Boodin himself has stated the fundamental pre- 

1 Loc. cit„ p. 638. 
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suppositions of our study of experience, and in the main they hold. In so 

far as a method proves adequate in my philosophical study of experience, 

I find no motive for changing it when I come to the study of Reality; 

for the simple reason that 'Reality' means nothing to me outside of 

concrete, intelligible, dynamic experience. 

Professor Boodin's frank discussion of his position and of my criticism 

is a model of philosophical courtesy which I appreciate and wish here to 

acknowledge. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
New York City. 



